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important concession in connection with The Classi- 
cal Journal. 

In closing, I would suggest that there is a way 
in which you may at one and the same time con- 
tribute to the advancement of the cause of the 
Classics and increase to yourself the pecuniary ad- 
vantage of membership in The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States. According to the Constitu- 
tion of that Association, any local Classical Club 
having twenty-five or more joint members with the 
C.A.A.S. is entitled to a rebate of fifty cents each 
for each of said joint members. At present there 
is no such local organization in your neighborhood. 
Why not start one? Not only those engaged in 
teaching classical subjects, but many others, e.g. 
those who have formerly studied the Classics, in 
short, anyone interested in the Classics, in any 
way or for any reason, is eligible for such an or- 
ganization, and I am sure you will never regret the 
undertaking if you enter upon it with energy and 
carry it through to success. 

It will be interesting to conclude with a statement 
of the number of subscribers to The Classical 
Weekly in various States outside our territory 
(the list is given as it stood early last spring: there 
has not been time this fall to check up the list 
again. The figures in parenthesis give the number 
of members of The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South in the State in question, as 
published in The Classical Journal for June 1913: 
see 8.354) : 

Alabama, 3(20); Arizona, 1; Arkansas, 2(12); 
California, 45; Colorado, 7(34); Connecticut, 22; 
Florida, 4(23) ; Georgia, 4(29) ; Idaho, 0(12) ; Illi- 
nois, 60(243); Indiana, 26(139); Iowa, 27(142); 
Kansas, 16(137); Kentucky, 8(62); Louisiana, 
0(26); Maine, 5; Massachusetts, 76; Michigan, 
22(108); Minnesota, 15(70); Mississippi, 1(20); 
Missouri, 26(128); Montana, 1; Nebraska, 11(65); 
Nevada, 3; New Hampshire, 9; New Mexico, 2; 
North Carolina, 11(21); North Dakota, 4(22); 
Ohio, 39(200) ; Oklahoma, 2(15) ; Oregon, 4; South 
Carolina, 3(12); South Dakota, 4(19); Tennessee, 
12(43); Texas, 27(52) ; Utah, 3; Vermont, 7; Vir- 
ginia, 15(35); Washington, 17; West Virginia, 7 
(12); Wisconsin, 14(100); Wyoming, 2; Foreign, 
11. Within our territory the figures were: New 
York, 291; New Jersey, 79; Pennsylvania, 138; Del- 
aware, 5; Maryland, 38; District of Columbia, 22. 

C. K. 



CHARACTERIZATION IN TACITUS 

Characterization in the historical works of Taci- 
tus has been treated by several writers 1 , all of whom 
agree that he usually employs the indirect method, 
i.e. avoids personal opinion and estimate. 

The two methods, direct and indirect, are best 
shown in the historians, Thucydides and Xenophon. 



1 Bruns, Personlichkeit in der Geschichtsschreibung der 
Alten, 69-83; Fr. Leo, Die Griechisch-Romische Biographie, 
234-236; Peter, Wahrlieit und Kunst, 373 (Peter follows Leo 
and Bruns). 



Thucydides avoids personal judgment whenever pos- 
sible. Speeches put into the mouth of characters, 
or comments made upon them by friend or enemy 
take the place of a direct statement; sometimes the 
narrative is so colored that it shows the life and the 
character of a man. Xenophon, on the other hand, 
generally used the direct method. In the Anabasis 
he adopts the rather mechanical and clumsy method 
of appending a life-summary to the notice of death. 
In the Hellenica no characterization of Agesilaus is 
given because that characterization formed the con- 
tents of a separate work. Ephorus also used the 
direct method, but used it as a criticism upon the 
life. 

This tradition of characterization was adopted by 
the Romans with little change. Sallust used the 
direct method to some extent, Livy more freely 
(compare Seneca, Suas. 6. 21). Under the influence 
of rhetoric, characterization in some writers changed 
into encomium or laudatio funebris. Under the Em- 
pire this replaced legitimate biography and history 
and continued for a century or more as an inde- 
pendent form of literature, and then is joined once 
more with history in the work of Ammianus 
Marcellinus. 

Such in brief is the tradition which Tacitus had. 
Most historians had used the indirect method be- 
cause it gave greater opportunity for variety of 
treatment, for analysis of motives, and because it 
was more suited to narrative. Tacitus, as has been 
said, is included in the list of those who use indirect 
characterization. But such a statement concerning 
him is misleading, for it does not tell the whole 
truth. (1) It does not take into account the large 
number of direct characterizations. There are not 
so many in the Annales as in the Historiae, but even 
in the Annales the number is surprisingly large. 
(2) It does not show how complex and varied the 
characterizations of Tacitus are. He was a master 
of all that rhetoric could teach, and his career as a 
lawyer had taught him how to organize his material 
to produce the best effect. Nor does such a state- 
ment show how he combines the direct and the 
indirect method. (3) It gives no idea of the 
prominence of biographical material in his works, 
and no intimation of the character of such biographi- 
cal notices. In one or two cases there are distinct 
marks of encomium. Merely classifying Tacitus's 
characterizations as 'indirect' does not show any- 
thing of the method used. 

In the history of Thucydides the private life of 
men, their motives and character, have little place 
except as it had some bearing on the main sub- 
ject. With Tacitus the personal element is much 
more prominent. Men and women interested him, 
and for that reason his history is full of personali- 
ties. Besides, biography had become much more 
prominent in history since the days of Thucydides. 
Even in the case of persons who appear in the pages 
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of Tacitus only once or at most a very few times 
there is often found a characterization varying from 
a passing phrase to a complete summary of char- 
acter and family history. The important thing to 
notice is the large number of such characterizations. 
The number is so large that Tacitus apologizes for 
inserting them (Ann. 16.16) : Etiam si bella externa 
et obitas pro re publica mortis tanta casuum simili- 
tudine memorarem, meque ipsum satias cepisset 
aliorumque taedium expectarem, quamvis honestos 
civium exitus, tristis tamen et continuos aspernan- 
tium: at nunc patientia servilis tantumque sanguinis 
domi perditum fatigant animum et maestitia 
restringunt. Neque aliam defensionem ab iis qui'bus 
ista noscentur exegerim quam ne oderim tarn seg- 
niter pereuntis. . . . Detur hoc inlustrium virorum 
posteritati, ut quo modo exsequiis a promisca sepul- 
tura separantur, ita in traditione supremorum accipi- 
ant habeantque propriam memoriam. 

No classification of the methods of characteriza- 
tion used by Tacitus is satisfactory because of the 
variety of the methods used by him and his modi- 
fication of the usual methods. He is so much of an 
artist that he paints in shades and colors that can- 
not be classed under any general name. Instead of 
trying to make such a classification, I shall, I hope, 
obtain a more satisfactory result by making a sum- 
mary of the various methods, with a few examples 
of individual cases. 

(1) Of many of the unimportant characters there 

is given a brief description, varying from a 
phrase to a complete summary. 

(2) Characterization at the first mention. This 

may be (a) a direct statement of Tacitus; 
(b) comment by others; (c) a speech of 
the person himself; (d) a combination of 
the opinion of Tacitus and those of other 
characters; (e) an incidental reference or 
a sort of parenthesis. 

(3) Characterization at the notice of death. This 

may be (a) a statement by Tacitus; (b) 
comment by others; (c) a combination of 
these two; (d) a summary of previous 
references; (e) a description of the death 
and funeral and of the man's last words. 

(4) Characterization at some effective place in 

the narrative. It may consist of scattered 
references or be a summary of the whole 
life. 

(5) Contrast of two characters. This is used in 

combination with other methods. 

A few examples will serve to show his treatment 
of the more unimportant characters. Some are char- 
acterized by Tacitus himself: examples are Per- 
cennius, 1.16; Sempronius Gracchus, 1.53; Crispinus 
Caepio, 1.74; Occia, Virgo Vestalis, 2.86; Bruttidius 
Niger, 3.66; Poppaea, 13.45; Nymphidius, 15.72; 
Petronius, 16.18. 

There are several examples of self-characteriza- 



tion. For one of these, that of Subrius Gallus, 
Tacitus gives his reason for quoting the man's 
words (15.67): Ipsa rettuli verba, quia non, ut 
Senecae, vulgata erant, nee minus nosci decebat mili- 
taris viri sensus incomptos et validos. 

In some cases Tacitus merely quotes the opinions 
of friends or enemies, e.g. in those of Lutorius 
Priscus, 3.49-50, Lucius Silanus, 15.52, Curtius Mon- 
tanus, 16.28. 

Sometimes Tacitus combines his own estimate with 
that of friend or foe, e.g. concerning Italicus, 11. 16- 
17, and Rhadamistus, 12.44, 48. 

Occasionally the characterization is given inci- 
dentally to explain some action, e.g. that of Asinius 
Gallus, 1. 12, and that of Libo, 2.27. 

Some characters are thrown into strong contrast, 
e.g. Arminius and 'Flavus, Tiberius and Germanicus, 
Tiberius and Augustus, the younger Agrippina and 
Antonia. 

In the more important characters the methods 
vary; some are direct and simple, others are more 
complex. The character of Livia is shown by sev- 
eral scattered references and then by a full direct 
characterization at the notice of her death. 

The characterization of Augustus is a splendid 
example of indirect method. This is given at the 
description of the funeral, and the comments are 
those made by the crowd attending the service, or 
of idlers about the forum. 

One of the most original and telling of all the 
characterizations is found in the case of Claudius. 
Tacitus introduces him (3.18) by saying that the 
more he read history the more he was struck by the 
whims and the uncertainty of Fortune, which had 
so mocked men's plans as to put on the throne the 
one man whom the people considered unfit to rule. 
In 6.46 there is another brief estimate. The most 
striking characterization of Claudius, however, is 
found at the notice of his funeral. Nero delivered 
an elaborate oration composed by Seneca in honor 
of the dead. This choice of orator made the eulogy 
of less worth in the mind of Tacitus, but the char- 
acterization lies in the effect of the speech on the 
audience (13.3) : Dum antiquitatem generis, con- 
sulatus ac triumphos maiorum enumerabat, intentus 
ipse et ceteri; liberalium quoque artium commemo- 
ratio et nihil regente eo triste rei publicae ab ex- 
tends accidisse pronis animis audita: postquam ad 
providentiam sapientiamque flexit, nemo risui tem- 
perare, quamquam oratio a Seneca composita mul- 
tum cultus praeferret. What need of further char- 
acterization? The character of Claudius has 
scarcely yet recovered from that laugh. 

The character of Seneca is left somewhat obscure. 
There are several remarks about his ability as a 
writer and about the elegance of his person, but 
the personal estimate of Tacitus is lacking. The 
clearest idea of him is obtained from the letter 
which he wrote to Nero after he had been banished 
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from court and when his life was in danger 
(14.53). It is written in an elaborate style, full of 
expressed willingness to renounce earthly goods, 
and marked, to me, by considerable insincerity. Was 
Tacitus trying to show the man's inconsistency ? The 
description of his death shows a more manly side. 
There is no summary of his life and character. 

The most unattractive figure in the Annales is 
Sejanus. His life is described at a time and place 
where it is needed to explain the change in the 
character of Tiberius (4.1). It is a direct character- 
ization with some details of family history. 

The life of Nero is shown by an entirely new 
method and one very dramatic. We are taken, as 
it were, into a laboratory to watch the workings of 
a diseased brain and soul, while Tacitus stands by 
and explains his actions and analyzes motives and 
feelings. In relating the events following the mur- 
der of Nero's mother Tacitus gives the reader a 
description of Nero under the influence of various 
emotions (14.10); the passage is full of psychologi- 
cal interest, and powerful enough to make any 
dramatist envious. Again in 14.37, in a descriptive 
passage, the depth of Nero's depravity is shown. 
Tacitus is at hia best in this passage. 

In sharp contrast to the characterization of Nero 
is that of Tiberius. In the case of Nero Tacitus 
shows us how his estimate is formed; but judgment 
has already been passed on Tiberius and the reader 
is shown only the result of that judgment. The 
character of Tiberius had been studied carefully be- 
fore Tacitus wrote, as a passage in the Annales 
shows (4.57) ; the various periods of his life, the 
secret motives for all his deeds, were known, and 
Tacitus for the most part follows this analysis. In 
some few cases he is in doubt about the motive 
(e.g. 4.57), but usually he is certain even of the 
inmost thoughts of Tiberius. Facts to prove his as- 
sertions are not always given. He assumes that 
Tiberius was a master of deceit and cunning, a man 
of base passions, which, although held in check for 
a time, finally crowded out all his good qualities. 
From this standpoint he explains Tiberius's words 
and acts. jt. few instances will illustrate this. 
When Tiberius came to the throne, he was modest 
and timid. This attitude was assumed, says Tacitus 
(1.4), because he wished to seem to be called to 
the throne by the people rather than to -have stolen 
into it through the intrigues of his wife and through 
adoption by an old man in his dotage. The people 
admit that he was a tried soldier but filled vetere 
alquc insita Claudiae familiae superbia, of which 
some indications were appearing even then. Tiber- 
ius was a ready speaker except before the senate; 
there he was obscure and halting in speech. This 
too was assumed, Tacitus thinks (1.7), because he 
wished to read the secret thoughts of the senators 
in order to whet his wrath against them. And part 
of this timidity was caused by a secret jealousy and 



fear of Germanicus (1.7). This attitude toward 
Germanicus runs through all his dealings with Ger- 
manicus. He sent Germanicus to the East, hints 
Tacitus, not for his honor but for his destruction 
(cf. 1.33, 52; 2.5, 26, 42, 72; 3.5, 12). The retirement 
of Tiberius to Capri may have been due to the 
artes Seiani, and that was the current opinion, but 
Tacitus is not sure nunt ad ipsum referri verius sit, 
saezntiam ac libidinem cum factis protneret, locis 
occultantem (4.57). In two instances Tacitus re- 
fuses to believe all that had been told of Tiberius 
(1.76; 2-48), but usually he does not defend him. 
At the notice of death there is a brief family his- 
tory and an analysis of the different periods in the 
degradation of his character (6.51): egregium vita 
famaque, quoad privatus vel in imperiis sub Attgusto 
fuit; occultum ac subdolum fingendis virtutibus, 
donee Germanicus ac Drusus superfuere; idem inter 
bona malaque mixtus incolumi matre; intestabilis 
saevitia, sed obtectis libidinibus dum Seianum dilexit 
timuitve: postremo in scelera simul ac dedecora 
prorupit, postquam remoto pudore et metu suo tan- 
tum ingenio utebatur. From the facts narrated it 
is doubtful whether Tacitus could prove his as- 
sertions. As to method of characterization this is 
both direct and indirect. 

Tacitus has been thought to be an enemy of em- 
pire. If this be true, one would expect some com- 
ment which could be interpreted in that light at 
the notice of the death of Paetus Thrasea and Hel- 
vidius Priscus, but there is nothing to indicate his 
attitude toward them. 

There are three characters which he treats with 
considerable sympathy and even affection. The first 
is Arminius. The fight the great German had made 
to free his country calls forth a warm personal 
eulogy at the notice of his death (2.88) : liberator 
haud dubie Germaniae et qui non primordia populi 
Romani, sicut alii reges ducesque, sed florentissimum 
imperium lacessierit, proeliis ambiguus, bello non 
victus. Septem et triginta annos vitae, duodecim 
potentiae explevit, caniturque adhuc barbaras apud 
gentes, Graecorum annalibus ignotus, qui sua tantum 
mirantur, Romanis haud perinde Celebris, dum vetera 
extollimus recentium incuriosi. 

Germanicus is the hero of the first two books of 
the Annales. His characterization turns toward en- 
comium. Almost every element of the encomium is 
present. The first characterization is found at the 
story of the mutiny of the German legions. There 
we find a comparison with Tiberius and the terms 
are eulogistic (1.33): libertatem redditurus; civile 
ingenium; mira comitas et diversa ab Tiberii ser- 
mone vultu, adrogantibus et obscuris. In 1.35 his 
loyalty to Tiberius is spoken of. In the mutiny the 
soldiers had offered to make him ruler instead of 
Tiberius but he, quasi scelere contaminaretur, prae- 
ceps tribunali desiluit . . . moriturum potitis quam 
fidem exueret clamitans, ferrum a latere diripuit 
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elatumque deferebat in pectus. Again in 1.42 the 
same quality is shown. His piety toward the dead 
in the Teutoburg forest is shown in 1.62: primum 
extruendo tumulo ca«spitem Caesar posuit, gratis- 
simo munere in defunctos et praesentibus doloris 
socius. His kindly spirit {comitas) is mentioned in 
1.71. But a more striking passage is the scene around 
the camp fire in the German wilderness on the night 
before a big battle. In order to find out the spirit 
of his soldiers Germanicus had disguised himself and 
had gone around among the different groups. There 
he heard them talking about himself (2.13) : Hie 
nobilitatem ducis, decorem alius, plurimi patientiam, 
comitatem . . . laudibus <ferebat>. His ability as 
general is spoken of in 2.20 in the language of 
encomium : Nihil ex his Caesari incognitum : con- 
silia locos, prompta occulta noverat astusque hostium 
in perniciem ipsis vertebat. But all of these refer- 
ences are summed up at the notice of his death, the 
details of which are carefully recorded. The lan- 
guage is certainly that of encomium (2.72) : Indo- 
luere exterae nationes regesque : tanta illi comitas in 
socios mansuetudo in hostis ; visuque et auditu iuxta 
venerabilis, cum magnitudinem et gravitatem sum- 
mae fortunae retineret, invidiam et adrogantiam 
effugerat. Following that there is a comparison with 
Alexander the Great, to the disparagement of the 
latter — the aiyitpurtt of encomium. Much of this 
characterization is the opinion of the people but 
there is little doubt that the sympathy of Tacitus is 
with this general opinion. 

To this list might be added the incident of his 
saving the life of Piso, his enemy, because of his 
mansuetudo (2.55) ; also the expression used regard- 
ing his appearance in the triumph given to him for 
his work in Germany. Tacitus says the people won- 
dered at the eximia ipsius species currusque quinque 
liberis onustus (2.41). 

The treatment of Corbulo is somewhat like that 
of Germanicus but yet is very different in some 
respects. The introduction is abrupt, a peculiar 
thing, for usually important characters are given a 
worthy introduction. There was no lack of ma- 
terial, because Corbulo had written some Memoirs 
which Tacitus must have known. Scattered through 
the story of his deeds there is found the mark of 
encomium. Geography and chronology are confused 
and indefinite, suggesting those of the Agricola, and 
the narrative constantly refers to Corbulo's char- 
acter. An eclipse of the sun is magnified into a 
portent or miraculum. There is an implied compari- 
son with Lucullus (15.1, 35), another with Paccius 
Orfitus (15.36)*. There is no summary and no esti- 
mate of his life. In this respect he is unique among 
the important figures of the Annales. 

From the above examples it can be seen that 

a A list of the encomiastic terms has been collected by Dr. 
Schoonover in a dissertation of the University of Chicago, 
entitled A Study of Domitius Corbulo As Found In The 
Annals Of Tacitus (Chicago, 1909). 



Tacitus has followed no model very closely. He is 
as free in his adaptation of methods of character- 
ization as he was with biography in his life of 
Agricola. 
Brvn Mawr College. J. F. FERGUSON. 



REVIEWS 

Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Edwin Post. College 
Series of Latin Authors. Boston: Ginn and 
Company (1909). Pp. li + 402. $1.50. 
A complete edition of Martial to match that most 
admirable book in the same series, Merrill's Catul- 
lus, where delicacy had to deal with equally intract- 
able though fewer obscenities, or one that at least 
offered the entire text would have better met some 
of our needs, but, in default of that, the judicious 
and sufficiently chaste selection of Professor Post is 
more than welcome. To be sure, some of its ref- 
erences do direct a student to pariah epigrams and 
to other literature of lubricity, such as the Priapean 
Corpus, but consistency is a detestable virtue that 
we could not expect to find even in a Mr. Bowdler, 
and an American editor has a right to assume that 
normal undergraduates will never look up a refer- 
ence any way. Those that do are doubtless too 
virtuous to be affected deleteriously. That even the 
least docile, however, may not ignore the other con- 
tents of the notes, these are obtruded on his at- 
tention at the bottom of the page. Terse, clear, and 
interesting as well as informing, shirking no diffi- 
culty and always essaying to make the poet explain 
himself through an abundance of cross-references, 
they are indeed much too good to be relegated to 
the back of a book. 

One general criticism, however, the reviewer would 
make of this edition and of others that follow the 
same practice. If it is really intended for under- 
graduates, might we not forego certain references 
to philological magazines and to books that only 
the largest College libraries are justified in owning — 
no specialist in Martial needs such proof of the 
editor's adequate equipment for his task, nor would 
they overawe a more ignorant critic — and receive in 
their place what even American youth can be 
tempted to read, for example, extra citations of 
modern parallels? A few quotations from Shake- 
speare, Jonson and Herrick 1 hardly permit the reader 
to suspect to what extent Martial has dominated all 
modern epigram, and the powerful part that this lit- 
erary genre has often played in European politics, 
as for instance in France, the history of which 
might, indeed, be largely learned from a perusal of 
her epigrammatic literature. Furthermore, the Stu- 
dent who links Greek with Latin finds little en- 
couragement in this edition, where the paucity of 

1 We may now compare Professor Nixon's paper in Clas- 
sical Philology 5.189-202. 



